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THE WEST INDIAN. 


A SERIES of years had propitious- 
ly revolved, since the bands of hymen 
iaised George Sedley to the most amia- 
ble and beauteous of women: the web 
of their destiny seemed formed of the 
fairest and most delicate texture, and 
fortune had scattered their path with 
her richest treasures. Their residence 
was at a beautiful villa, detached from 
the tumult of the city, where they en- 
joyed the pleasures of rational society 
and rural retirement. 

At the close of a delightful summer, 
as Mrs. Sedley was one day sitting at 
a window which commanded an exten- 
sive view of the adjacent meadows, her 
feelings were sensibly affected by be- 
holding a woman extended on the 
. ground, apparently in the agonies of 
death. Her head was supported by a 
youth about eighteen years of age, 
whose countenance expressed the most 
poignant grief. The compassionate 
Harriot Sedley immediately ordered 
the unfortunate woman to be conveyed 
into the house, and a physician to be 
sent for; though she appeared to be 
reduced more through want and sor- 
row than by pain or disease. By the 
timely care and attention of her bene- 
factress, her health in a few days be- 
came perfectly re-established ; cad the 
youth, who was her son, endeavoured 
to assume an aspect of more compo- 

sure ; for, till now, he had remained at 
her bed-side, a prey to all the horrors 
of despair. Mrs. Sedley found the 
“unfortunate stranger to be a woman of 











talents and high accomplishments. | 


| She was about the age of forty; tall 


and elegant in her person; her com- 
plexion was dark ; and her face, though 
it could not be called handsome, pos- 
sessed such sweetness and sensibility, 

as rendered it more captivating than 
beauty itself. Mrs. Sedley felt an ear- 
nest desire to know what singular ca- 
lamity had thus reduced one, whom ad- 
dress and education seemed to have 
designed for the most elevated sphere 
of life: she was cautious, however, of 
expressing her curiosity, fearing she 
might heighten the wretchedness of 
her friend, by any apparent distrust of 
her character or conduct. At length 
the stranger, as they were sitting ome 
day together, thus addressed her— 

‘¢ After the unspeakable obligations, 
Madam, I have received, it is a justice 
I owe to your kindness and my own 
character, to convince you, by relating 
my wretched story, that my misfortunes 
have not originated from vice or mis- 
conduct: the world may, indeed, ac- 
cuse me of the latter; but it is an ill- 
judging one, which censures alike the 
innocent and the guilty. I was born,” 
said she, “in one of the West India 
islands: my father was an English 
merchant ; who, having married the 
daughter of an opulent planter there, 
settled in the island. I was an infant 
when my mother died ; and being the 
only child my father had, enjoyed his 
affection undiminished ; but, though 
his fondness was to such excess that he 
could not endure the thought of parting 
with me, this extravagant partiality was 
by no means injurious to my education, 
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as the liberality of his forcune enabled 
him to procure men of eminent abili- 
tics, tocultivate and improve my talents. 
I acquired a perfect knowledge, not 
only of my native language, but also of 
the French and Italian, as well as of all 
those accomplishments, which are the 
necessary ingredients of a polite female 
education.” 

“ Being sole heir to my father’s 
wealth, which I before said, was con- 
siderable, I was not destitute of ad- 
mirers: but I beheld al! mankind with 
equality ; nor had yet seen the man 
with whom I thought I could be con- 
tent to unite my fate, tor my disposi- 
tion being naturally contemplative, and 
having dedicated a large portion of my 
time to the Muses, my mind became 
insensibly tinctured with that generous 
enthusiasm they ever inspire. To ren- 
der marriage that permanent state of 
bliss, which my fond imagination had 
pictured it, I believed more was requi- 
site than wealth, or external accom- 
plishments. I looked for sympathy of 
soul, and perfect union of ideas. Like 
Clarissa, I wished—* to pass my life in 
rational tranquillity, with a friend 
whose virtues I could respect, whose 
talents I could admire, and who would 
make my esteem the basis of my affec- 
tion.’ 

**T had just entered into my twen- 
tieth year, when it pleased Heaven to 
deprive me of the best of parents. By 
his death I became possessed of a for- 
tune surpassing my most ambitious de- 
sires: butthis acquisition, I can with 
sincerity affirm, was far, very far from 
compensating the loss I sustained in 
him. I performed the last sad melan- 
choly office to his ever-honoured re- 
mains, and shed over him the unfcign- 
ed tear of filial sorrow.” 


( To be continued. ) 


-_——— +e 
VANITY. 

No passion has so much the as- 
cendant in the composition of human 
nature, as yanity : Indeed, I coulii al- 
most venture tovafiirm, that there is 
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no ingredient so equally distributed 
among us, as this; not even fear, which 
Lord Rochester asserts, all men would 
shew if they dared; so, I apprehend, 
all men would shew their vanity if they 
dared ; and that we are not distinguish- 
ed from each other by the degrees of 
these passions, but by the power of 
subduing, or rather concealing them ; 
for good sense will always teach us, 
that, by betraying either fear or vanity, 
we expose both to the attack of our 
enemies. This observation, perhaps, 
gave rise to an opinion that men were 
a sort of puppets, formed to entertain 
the gods by their ridiculous gestures ; 
for, as vanity is the source of ni- 
dicule, it might possibly be imagined, 

that so large, and almost equal a pro- 
portion, could be distributed among us 
for no other end. I have often thought, 
that, such wise men as conceal their 
vanity, make large amends to them- 
selves, by feeding this passion in con- 
templating the ridiculous appearance 
of it in others. 


ee Bite 
FASHION. 


It has been said, by a great moral 
philosopher, that fashion supplies the 
place of reason. On superficial consi- 
deration, the assertion will appear pa- 
radoxical ; 
it, and much biting satire too, upon the 
absurdities of the world. 
could not supply the place of reason, if 
reason were not absent; and most irra- 
tional, and unaccountable, indeed, are 
all her ladyships ways. Her capri- 


ciousness is proverbial, and her agency | 


is generally illustrated by comparison 
with the most unsteady elements of the 
physical world. We say, ‘ Fashion 
that fluctuating lady,’ alluding to the 
ebbing and flowing of the tide—and 
‘Fashion that weathercock ;’ implying 
that she veers about with every puff of 
wind. There are some few cases, 


however, on the other hand, in which 
she may be compared to a rock, be- 
cause she stands immoveably fixed in 
her place ; supplying, according to the 


but there is much truth in 


Fashion 
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‘to be as unhappy as others, to whose lot 
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idea of the philosopher above mention- | 
ed, the place of reason, who stands 


self-exiled forever. It would seem as 
though fashion never could take repose 
but in supreme irrationality. There, 
and there alone, she is firm. Whoever 
will take the trouble, or rather the 


pleasure, to read ‘ Brown’s Vulgar Er- | 


rors,’ will see how much deeper absurd 
notions strike in ¢ the brain of this fool- 
ish compounded clay, man ;’ than those 
that belong to sound sense and reason. 
The insignia of fashion, therefore, 
may be considered in relation to the 
human head, as the notification on the 
door of an empty house, signifying 
that the family has removed to ano- 


ther tenement. 
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SCIENCE OF LIFE- 


What strange beings we mortals are! 
Since we have a portion of conscious 
existence, equally capable of enjoying 
pleasure and happiness, or of suffering 
pain, wretchedness, and misery, it is 
surely worth enquiry, whether there 
be not such a thing as a science of life; 
whether method, economy, and ter- 
tility of expedients, be not applicable 
to enjoyment, and whether there be not 
a want of dexterity in pleasure, which 
renders our little scantling of happiness 
still less, and a profuseness, an intoxi- 
cation in bliss, which leads to satiety, 
disgust, and self abhorrence. There 
is not a doubt but that health, talents, 
character, decent competency, respec- 
table friends, are real substantial bles- 
sings; and yet, do we not daily see 
those who enjoy many, or all these 
good things, contrive, notwithstanding, 
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few of them have fallen? I believe one 
great source of this mistake, or mis- 
conduct, is owing to a certain stimu- 
lous with us, called ambition, which 
goads us up the hill of life, not as we 
ascend other eminences for the Jauda- 
ble curiosity of viewing an extensive 
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landscape, but rather for the dishonest 
pride of looking down upon others of | 
our fellow creatures, secmingly dimi- | 
hutive, in humbler stations. 





THE NEW YEAR. 

In the commencement of anew year, we are 
entering on an untried, undiscovered country, 
where, as each succeeding month comes for- 
ward, new scenes may open; new objects may 
engage our attention; changes at home or 
abroad, in public or in private affairs, may alter 
the whole state of our fortune. New connec- 
tions may be at hand to be formed, or old ones 
just about to be dissolved; perhaps we may 
have little more to do with this world, or with 
any of its connections ; we may be standing on 
the verge of time and life, and passing into a 
new region of existence. In short, the pros- 
pect before us is full of awful uncertainty. 
Life and death, prosperity and adversity, health 
and sickness, joy and troyble, lie in one undis- 
tinguishable mass, where our eyes can descry 
nothing through the obscurity that wraps them 
up. Since, then, our condition is so uncertain 
and so transitory, let us attend to the views 
and feelings, the resolutions and conduct, 
which it dictates. Let us deeply regret the 
misapplication or waste of much of the year 
we have completed; and resolve to correct 
past errors and follies. Let us determine with 
respect to that on which we have entered, to 
mike the utmost of our opportunities of know- 
ledge and virtue ; and to resisi the enticements 
of indolence and vice. Let no moments of a 
life so short and so important be trifled away; 
still less employed in unworthy purposes; but 
let some virtuous action or some new acquire. 
ment, mark every hour, Are we sensible tog 
proneness to. any- vicious and destructive ha- 
bits; let us begin this year with reforming 
‘hem; we have to shadow of pretence for de- 
lay. Time will render us more unwilling and 
unable to amend ; since every act of indulgence 
adds to the difficulty of self-command, and to 
the importunity of appetite. By a habit of vice, 
the moral discernment is impaired; the sense 
of shame is lessened—the hope of amend- 
ment is at length resigned ; and the offender 
made incorrigible but by a miracle. But, if a 
future time could be as favourable to our cor- 
rection of evil propensities as the present, is it 
not foolish presumption to trust to that which 
is sO uncertain? 

— 


A cobler of Leyden, who used to attend the 
public disputations held at the university, was 
asked if he understood Latin? “ No,” replied 
the artist, “but I know who is wrong in the 
argument.” ‘* How?” replied his friend; 
«Why by seeing who is angry first.” 

— + e=— 

A clergyman said to one of his parishioners, 
‘© You have lived like a énave, and you will die 
like a Anave. ‘ Then,” said the fellow, “ You 
will bury me like a knave.” 

—— + Oo 

A person meeting a friend who had been in 
very distressed circumstances, driving a couple 
of dun coloured horses in his gig, exclaimed, 


\| “* My dear Sir, lam plud to see you driving 
your duzs before you*” 
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ODE FOR THE NEW YEAR. 
Awake ! my vent’rous lyre, awake ! 
Wake ev’ry string, to greet the new born year, 
Let quick thy numbers, echoing to the ear, 
Above, around, their mazy progress take ; 
Yet, not in mournful sounds and low, 
Deep, strong, triumphal, let them flow, 
And wake, thro echo’s thousand cells, 
The pzan’s of ten thousand shells ; 
For lo! the thunders of the war, 
In festive shouts, are drown’d, 
And, from Bellona’s crimson car, 
The panting steeds unbound ; 
And now, from dreary night’s pale star, 
Till glitt’ring Hesper shines afar, 
The either pole, the either main, 
Save Inde’s shore, owns mild Cytherea’s reign; 
The God of War, at her command, 
On Gallia’s verdant plains, 
Has tam’d the lightning of his hand, 
And check’d his flowing reins ; 
The sun of France now dawns once more, 
Thro’ clouds that rack its surface o’er ; 
On ev’ry vine-clad hill it beams, 
And ev’ry vale, with golden harvest teems. 
Bright, glitt’ring in the ‘* muse’s ray,” 
Shines to the eye, Columbia’s futute hour; 
To her, the arts their homage pay, 
Learning and science too, encrease her 
pow’r ; 
And, with the muses, Phebus roves, 
Their notes re-echoed thro’ her groves, 
Float on the gale in lofty strains, 
Bold as her rocky shores, sweet as her flow’ry 
plains. Z. 
i > Qewe 


TO JULIA. 
The rose that once blush’d on thy cheek love, is 
dead, 
Thy bosom forever is swell’d with a sigh; 
Oh! why are thy smiles and thy gaiety fled, 
Why do tears quench the lustre that flash’d 
from thine eye ? 
Dost thou mourn for some quick fading vision 
of youth, 
Some delusion that reason’s stern voice will 
remove? 
Or oh! dost thou weep for the bitter untruth 
Of vows that were breath’d by the false lip 
of Love? 
Oh mourn thee no longer, for Love’s meteor 
flame 
In a moment will blaze, in a moment decay; 
More fieeting than even the splendors of fame, 
More uncertain than sunshine of April’s wild 
day. 
Then hush’d be thy murmurs, and say not again 
That futurity has not a blessing in store ; 
Oh ! let not thy friend try to soothe thee in vain, 
Are Rosa and Friendship of value no more + 
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Come, come to my bosom; I'll kiss off thy tears, 
wane eee on the heart that beats fondly for 
thee; : 
The sorrows shall fly that have clouded our 
years, . 
And happiness smile for my Julia and me. 
ROSA. 
ED + ee 


MELANCHOLY, 


Go—you may call it madness, folly; 
You shall not chase my gloom away, 

There’s such a charm in melancholy, 
I would nox, if I could be gay. 

Oh ! if you knew the pensive pieasure 
That fills my bosom when I sigh, 

You would not rob me of a treasure, 
Monarchs are too poor to buy. 
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ODE 
To our friend H. WK. Esqe 


Why yes, this busy scene, my friend, 
Were curs’d without that destin’d end 
Which reason ought to give ; 
From wisdom we should learn at last, 

To taste the fruits of labor past, 
And for ourselves to live. 
For riches who, or who for power, 
Would trifle with his latest hour, 
And toil till life’s extreme ; 
Now mark (to passion still a prey) 
The little evening of his day, 
With one indulgent gleam ? 
The laurel who would cultivate, 
When flames the Dog-star’s scorching heat, 
Or wintry storms invade ; 
If some fond hope he did not breathe, 
Calmly at length to rest beneath 
Its honorable shade ? 
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EPIGRAM. 


“Regardless of the pangs I feel, 

My Celia’s bosom’s arm’d with steel ; 
Her heart !—her heart’s a very flint, 
Without one spark of pity in’t.” 

Thus Colin gave his passion vent ; 

| Cried Damon, ‘‘ Whence this discontent, 
| Since all things to your wish conspire ? 

| For flint and stee/ will soon strite fire.” 


— > 0 


On being asked to procure a Lady ** The Refusal.” 
| If I give a Refusal to what you demand, 
The Refusal to give, I refuse; 
And if the Refusal 1 keep from your hand, 
My promise to give I abuse. 
Then take the Refusal, nor say I am rude, 
Refusals, to fair ones to proffer ; 
Though they better oblige, whom a favor pre- 
lude, 
Refusing, Refusal to offer. 


PHILADELPHIA—Published weekly, price 
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| in advance, by T. G. Conn1ez, No. 22, Carter’s al- 
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